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He had accepted fate, deeply as it wounded him,
and had come out of the shattered party of eva-
sion on the side of his section. For the purpose
of showing his support of the administration at
this critical time, he had taken a place on the
stand where Lincoln was to speak. By one of
those curious little dramatic touches with which
chance loves to embroider history, the presence of
Douglas became a gracious detail in the memory
of the day. Lincoln, worn and awkward, con-
tinued to hold his hat in his hand. Douglas,
with the tact born of social experience, stepped
forward and took it from him without exposing
Lincoln's embarrassment.
The inaugural address which Lincoln now pro-
nounced had little similarity to those unfortunate
utterances which he had made on the journey
to Washington. The cloud that had been over
him, whatever it was, had lifted. Lincoln was
ready for his great labor. The inaugural con-
tained three main propositions. Lincoln pledged
himself not to interfere directly or indirectly
with slavery in the States where it then existed;
he promised to support the enforcement of the
fugitive slave law; and he declared he would
maintain the Union. "No State," said he, "upon